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and Prince Albert, an austere and lofty-minded man,
regarded him as a man of unprincipled ambitions who had
tortured their excellent and beloved Sir Robert out of sheer
spite. The country gentlemen had followed him blindly
enough in the heat of battle, but now they drew in their
horns. Although he dressed nowadays in black clothes, the
mere cast of his face gave him in their midst the appearance
of an ibis or a flamingo strayed into an English farmyard.
When sunlight fell on the Conservative benches, all the
faces became whiter, but his turned darker. His erudition
alarmed them. To reassure them he tried to put his wit
under a bushel. On leaving an interview with him, one
powerful landed proprietor had declared that Mr. Disraeli
was not a very intelligent man, but was certainly a very
worthy man. A good impression, but all too rare.

At bottom the Conservatives were startled at having over-
turned Peel. They had seen the crash with their own eyes,
but they did not believe it. How could a Hebrew conjurer
with black ringlets have caused that great, imposing figure
to disappear? Disraeli's person, in their eyes, was enveloped
in something no longer comical, but in a sinister prestige.
With the dandy's mask torn off, there was disclosed a
potent but malign magician. And the most serious fact was
that Lord Stanley, leader of the Protectionist party in the
House of Lords, and his real chief, had never liked Disraeli.
No doubt he would not now have said, as in the old days:
"If that scum is in it, I shall resign." He admitted that
during five years Disraeli's conduct had given him no reason
to doubt his loyalty. But he felt an almost physical hostility
towards him. Stanley was a great nobleman of the eighteenth
century, heedless and mocking, of haughty disposition and
gay bearing. He prided himself on doing everything well
enough and doing nothing too well. He translated Homer
into passable English verse. One of his horses had come in